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The school year was divided into four quarters, but the usual
number of vacations was three: Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide
Their length varied, but averaged about three weeks at Christmas,
and a fortnight at Easter and Whitsun. In addition, two half-
holidays a week were common, though, as we have seen, many
pupils had to spend this time in learning to write and compute.
Altogether, the boy spent about twice the time in school that his
modern counterpart does.
In the previous chapter we emphasised that the English schools
were developed in close connection with the Church which exercised
a very close supervision of education. By means of the licensing
power, the Church, at the Reformation, had the practical control
of education throughout the country. In 1553 Queen Mary ordered
Bonner, Bishop of London, to "examine all schoolmasters and
teachers of children and, finding them suspect in any ways, to
remove them and place Catholic men in their rooms." '
Elizabeth had a specially difficult problem to solve. On the
one hand, she was faced by the "Recusants'* who favoured the old
order and did not accept the Elizabethan settlement. On the other,
she was obliged to deal with the returned exiles of the previous
reign whose desire was to sec the Reformation carried further on
Continental lines. Many of these became the Puritans of the later
years of the 16th century
In 1559 the Queen's Injunctions contained the order, "that no
man shall take upon him to teach but such as shall be allowed by
the Ordinary, and found meet as well for his learning and dexterity
in teaching, as for sober and honest conversation, and also for right
understanding of God's true religion."
The latter phrase implied acceptance of the Elizabethan settle-
ment. In 1580 the Separatist movement had grown and the Privy
Council ordered an examination of all schoolmasters and tutors
by the bishop or his representatives. If they were found corrupt
or unworthy, they were to be deprived of their posts and replaced
by sound and fit men. The Archbishop of Canterbury issued the
following two items of inquiry:
"IV. Item. What schoolmasters are within your parish, and
what their names are, that teach publicly or privately within any
man's house within your parish, of what state, calling, or condition
1 Quoted by N. Wood. The Reformation and English Education, p 54,
Routledge, 1931.